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Abstract 

The degree to which tcxtboob are actually used by students and teachers is influenced by the rhetorical 
form of tcabooks-the twy the content is presented. The purpose of this paper is to make educato.s, 
authors, and publishers aware that they must be concerned with rhetorical form as well as content if 
they wish to present students with accessible, useful textbooks. A case study of textbook perception 
and use m a sixth grade social studies classroom illustrates the relationships between rhetorical form 
textbook use, and selection. Rhetorical form is discussed on four levels: the knowledge level; the 
metadiscoursc level; the text level; and the disciplinary level A criterion checklist is provided to help 
teachers systematize their subjective judgments about the quality of textbooks, and a range of variables 
for which educators, authors, and publishers need sensitivity is discussed. Finally, practical activities 
and conaete procedures which teachers can use to influence the selection process are suggested. 
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RHETORICAI. FORM, SELECTION, AND USE OF TEXTBOOKS 



Selecting or using a textbook has always been a complex sodal process-a book, an institution, and a 
number of human beings in school settings-all interlaced and impossible to separate. Now, adding to 
this complexity, an increasing number of critics are questioning the quality of textbooks, stating that 
many books used in das rooms are superficial in content, lacking in academic rigor, and written so that 
they are easy to read but devoid of Uterary merit. Critics point out, too, that those who design and 
select textbooks are too often iU-preparcd for the task, given too Uttie time to do it, and, as Carlson 
(1988), Heath (1988), and Apple (1988) indicate, subject to political pressures that may conflict with 
educational goals. Committe a of experts from various fields, formed to identify ways to improve the 
quality of textbooks, have suggested better training of textbook reviewers, more involvement of 
teachers m selecting books, and better communication between educators, researchers, and publishers 
(Fiske, 1984). 

The purpose of this paper is to make teachers, curriculum workers, autiiors, and publishers more 
aware that tiiey must be concerned witii rhetorical form as weU as content if they wish to present 
students witii accessible, usefiil textbooks. The degree to which textbooks are actually used by students 
and teachers U influenced by the rhetorical fom of textbooks, tiie way the content is presented. 
Because unportant factors such as society, schooling, and indhidual differences among students play an 
active role in die evolution of the rhetorical form and content of textbooks, sound decisions about 
changes m the design, selection, and use of textbooks require careful analysis and thoughtful 
evaluation. To illustrate die relationships of rhetorical form to textbook use and selection criteria 
several case studies will be used. 

Problems in Textbook Use and Perceptions of Ideal Texts 

We will better understand why riietorical form is so important a consideration for educators when we 
understand die degree and types of variabiUty in textbook use and in die criteria perceived to be 
needed for quality textbooks. To study how social studies textbooks were used and perceived in sixth 
grade classrooms, a case study was carried out in four schools located in a midwestem dty (Crismore, 
1981). Data from classroom observations, questionnaires, interviews, and documents were analyzed to 
determine how four teachers and 100 students used dieir textbooks and how the teachers, students, 
parents, and administrators perceived textbooks. 

Textbooks in Use 

Three broad mediods of textbook use were determined: silent reading, oral reading, and looking. The 
sUent and oral reading categories were fimher subdivided into reviewing old information and acquiring 
new information. Four reading subcategories were dius identified: oral-old information, oral-new 
informatioii, silent-old information, and silent-new information. The components of the looking 
category included illustrations, photographs, charts, and maps. The sixdi grade teachers studied 
seemed to use dieir textbooks for oral readug as often as for sUent reading. They most often used oral 
reading for material previously taught or read silenUy, and sUent reading for material not previously 
taught or read about. It appeared Uut textbooks were used somewhat more often for new information 
than for old information. 

The number of pages assigned or covered in a textbook (at one time) ranged form 1 page to 16 pages 
and the amount of time given for a textbook reading task ranged from 5 minutes to 45 minutes. 
Surpnsmgly, die number of interruptions during silent reading in classrooms sometimes equalled the 
number of minutes given for die task. It was not unusual to find an intenuption of some sort every 
minute or two. 
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The school administrators who were interviewed in the study esqplained why a traditional/standardized 
social studies textbook was selected to replace teaching materials that used an indirect /inquiry 
approach. One administrator said, 

A textbook helps you keep direction, ana it can give explicit answers-kids need a 
place to find answers. The reasoning method works only for a few, and there isn't 
ah^ys time for discovery. Also our teachers didn't know how to use the inquiry 
materials. A few years ago, we used in-service for new materials, but because of 
financial reasons, now we must ha\e it all in the manual. 

Another administrator noted that the school sj'stem needed a basic text b all subject areas to serve as a 
core for a program. "With a basic textbook, 2JI studenU are given a foundation and a commonality. A 
basic textbook has unit tests, so there are now common tests, for instance." He continued by stating, 

Until recently there wasn't so much pressure on teachers to use textbooks, but now 
there L because of secondary schools' insistence that all incoming students have the 
same ibB' ed knowledge of social studies and because of economic reasons. We need 
ways to encourage teacher freedom, but we also need a foundation for students and 
economy. 

The learning coordinator for one of th: middle schools pointed out that the textbook which was 
adopted presentwJ an overview and thus met the curriculum guide objective for a social studies 
overview in grade 6, but that some teac'iers had wanted an 'in^depch' textbook and therefore were 
disappointed with the textbook selected. A supplementary workbook was chosen by the selection 
committee to help ensure that teachers used the textbooks, since many had previously relied on 
lectures rather than a textbook for teaching social studies. The data revealed that parents also 
pressured schod administrators to buy and teachers to use traditional social studies textbooks. For 
example, when parents responded to a questionnaire item asking "How often should your child's 
t^.acher rely on the social studies textbook in teaching social studies," 97% said that the teacher should 
rely on it often or very often* 

Teacher interviews and questionnaire responses to an item asking about the role of the textbook 
indicatea that teachers do not ahways agree with parents, administrators, students, or each other on the 
role of the textbook in sixth grade social studies classrooms. In contrast to parents who felt textbooks 
should play a more important role than they currently were playing, one teacher stated, "My students 
haven't used the text very much." One teacher believed students should read social studies textbooks 
for learning new information, while another believed they should only be used as a source for 
discussion. Another said. 

Textbooks should touch on many controversial, contemporary issues and problems- 
like the racial struggle and other topics considered sacred. The textbook we have now 
doesn't deal with these issues. Textbooks should bring hard subjects to the fore, like 
the abortion debate. A futures book is needed. 

For teachers, the role of the textbook varied from "a guide in teaching the cuniculum" to "a building 
block for discussion" to "an outline useful to cover all topics introduced in the text." One teacher 
commented that she would use tie new textbook for her higher ability students but would supplement 
it for her lower ability students because "they need to hear about social issues," implying, ironically, that 
her social studies textbook did not discuss social issues. 

Another questionnaire item asked, "Upon what does your textbook use depend? (What determines 
whether you use the textbook or not?)." In the interviews the teachers explained their textbook use 
depended on the assignments and on whether or not (a) they felt the assignment was important or not 
to their goals, (b) they had students reading below grade level, (c) they used a workbook (The 
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workbook makes sure I get into the text. We can't do the workbook without using the text"), (u . the 
textbooks were purchased by the school or were on loan from the publishers ("Students can't pu: their 
names m or mark on the loaned books so I don't use them much."). 

Tlie dau from the interviews, questionnaires, and field notes suggest that a potpourri of factors 
'Uustrated in Table 1 determine whether and how textbooks are used and that there was little 
awareness of the relationship of rhetorical form to te abook use. 

[Insert Table 1 about here.) 

In the school system chosen for the case study of sixth g^ade social smdies textbooks, the curriculum 
committee designed a textbook needs anal}-sis form to help the social studies textbook selection 
committee. Analysis of this form helped bring to light the assumptions of the curriculum committee 
conccrnmg itahooks and their use: (a) the student textbook and teacher's manual are essential for the 
curriculum, (b) The textbook should be used instructionally to present concepts and principles, build 
Skills, serve soaetal need or poUcy (equality for aU groups), apply traditional thinking strategies, und 
^«^liands-on" approach to geography. In other words, the emphasis should be on cognitive 

This district's textbook needs analysis form brings up, by omission, issues concerning the affective 
domain, the interpersonal and textual functions of language, and disciplinary structures, since these 
areas were not represented on the form. The administrators' and learning coordinator's comments 
raiseissues about uductive versus deductive textbooks, multiple 'extbooks versus a single standardiz;d 
textbook, teacher mscrvicc versus detailed teacher's manuals, and the use of textbooks/workbooks w 
control what teachers do in the classroom. 

Criteria Perceptions 

One of the questions addressed in the case study of social studies textbooks in sixth grade classrooms 
was whetherstudents, parents, teachers, and administrators have similar criteria for an ideal social 
itudies textbook. The same questionnaire item about criteria was given to students, parents, teachers 
and aibnmistrators: Name five tilings tiut make an ideal, suitable sxial studies textbook for (you o^ 
your child/students/tcacher). When a content analysis was performed on tiie criteria listed by each 
group (see Table 2 for tiie most frequentiy mentioned criteria) patterns emerged tiiat formed the basis 
for several tentative conclusions: (a) Students and parents seemed more in agreement about criteria 
than students and teachers; (b) teachers and administrators seemed to agree closely. 

[Insert Table 2 about here.] 

BoUi studems and parenu listed criteria showing tiiat for tiiem, affective aspects of a textbook are as 
important as cogutive aspects, and tiiat psychological, social, and rhetorical factors should be balanced 
witii factaal content and skills factors. They beUeved tiut interest (whetiier tiie textbook couid excite 
or stunulate) was as important as content and clarity and tiut attractiveness and attention to values and 
feelings were very miportant quaUties. Students and parents seemed to view the ideal textbook as a 
werary work of art-a text tiut is humanistic and tiiat informs m a Uvely and friendly/mterpersonal 
manner. " 



Teachers and a<hnmistrators, however, m general seemed to see tiie textbook primarily as a non- 
hterary piece of informative prose. They tended to perceive tiie ideal textbook to be well- 
organized/sj-stematic, informational, appropriate in content to school objectives, and readable on or 
below grade level They appear far less concerned about interestingness and style or feelings and 
f ISIS" ^ ' '° * objective, scientific and analytical approach to an ideal 

textbook. There were of course, commonalities across aU groups of respondents. For example, all 
wanted a readable textbook witii accurate, up-to-date facts, and colorful maps and pictures 
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The criteru of each group were no doubt based on its experiences with the textbook in a particular 
context (parents, and children experience the textbook at home differently from children and teachers 
m classroom settings, and teachers and administratois no doubt experience the textbook differently in a 
selection committee meeting than at their private desk), its social and cultural expectations, and its 
knowledge of language, form and content. The findings from this study indicated that there are 
discrepanacs between student/parent perceptions and between teacher/administrator perceptions 
concerning the criteria for an ideal social studies textbook. 

Rhetorical Form as a Solution 

Many variables contribute to criteria commonly employed foi designing or selecting quality texts. 
These include subject matter characteristics (eg., background information, details, interest), textual 
vanablM (e.g.. coherence), typographical variables (eg., type font and Uyout), graphic variables (e.g., 
tables, figures, maps), adjunct aids (e.g., inserted questions, classroom activities), or stylistic variables 
(eg., author presence in a text: metadiscourse). Arguments could be made for emphasizing any 
number of these variables when designing or selecting texts. However, one text variable has been 
widety and unfortunately omitted when discussing these criteria: the stylistic variable, metadiscourse 
which IS an essential feature of rhetorical texts. 

The case study i sixth grade social studies classrooms illustrates tiie problem of multiple pcrspectives- 
the many variations of text-in-use and perceptions of the ideal tea-and it sets tiie stage for a discussion 
of rhetorical form as a partial solution. 

We on discuss form on four levels: (a) tiie knowUdge level-a level Uiat focuses on the structure of 
knowledj^-Jie structure of particular actions, events, objects, and sequences and the relationships 
among tiiose parUculars, (b) tiie metadiscourse level-a level diat focuses on strucfres for 
mterpersonal autiior-reader reUtionships: about directives tor readers concerning the author's 
goaJs/purposes, mam points, and attitudes, etc; (c) tiie text level-a level tiiat focuses on structures of 
the ideational content in tiie text; (d) tiie discipline level-a level tiiat focuses on the structure of the 
disapune, mduding its arguments and methods of inquiry. 

The Kno^edse Level: Learning from Textbooks 

According to cognitive psychologists (e g., Anderson, 1977, 1984), when we consider knowledge, we 
must consider its relational nature. A pers.jn's knowledge is first organized into categories; next 
rclauons are formed among categories; and tiien abstract structures are formed tiiat organize masses 
of knowledge. These abstract knowledge structures, called schemata, provide an efficient, economical 
pjeans of aUowug us to handle complex information as a unit. Knowledge structures are whole- 
romplex networks of reUtionships describing the typical characteristics of particular actions, events, 
objects, sequences or attitudes. However, when knowledge U communicated Uirough language, it 
cannot be presented as a whole because language is linear. Thus, a complex knowledge structure, 
which has no beginning or end, must be expressed piece by piece linearly. Because readers often fail to 
take the hncar descriptions of relationships and reconstruct Uie non-linear knowledge network 
(McConbe, 1983), tiiey often do not understand what tiiey read and tiien cann. t learn from their 
textbooks. 



Whatcan be done to unprove students' ability to construct relational knowledge networks from a linear 
textbook? McConkie (1983) identifies several strategies to improve tiie way knowledge is 
commumcated m language: a strategy tiiat autiiors can use and strategies tiiat readers and their 
teachers can use. First, autiiors can help define tiie nature of what is being communicated by providing 
aietadiscouRe-an auti^or's instructions to the reader about how to put tiie prr;sented information 
together and how to determine an author's intentions and judgements. For example, an author can use 
expuat statements to comment on the text, as in Three causes are . . ." or Tae important thing to 
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remember is ..." or, the author can comment on the discourse aim as in "I am arguing that. . 
Second, readers can learn strategies such as reorgan zing, categorizing, and elaborating to help them 
construct knowledge networks. For example, by restructuring information, as m making graphic 
organizers and oudming. sr«deuts can clarify order and identify what tiiey need to learn. I.t addition 
teachers can use modeling to demonstrate appropriate strategies for learning about form and content 
from text. Together, audiors, readers, and teachers can do a great deal to prevent or overcome 
cogutive breakdoiviis in reading and learning from textbooks. 

The Metadiscourse Level: Interpersonal Aspects 

According to Halliday (1978; 1985), people use language to fulfill three principal semantic roles or 
tuncuons: tiie ideational, tiie interpersonal, and the textual. That is, tiiey seek (a) to express 
informauon about tiie world, the phenomena of tiie external worid and of consciousness, (the 
Ideational funcuon^ (b) to show how tiiey are interacting witii tiie readers or hearers expressing 'heir 
personal commitments, attitudes, and interactions with others (the interpersonal function), and (c) to 
form tiieur language mto connected text (tiie textual function). 

Ar autiior's presence in a text is a manifestation of the interpersonal function of languaite as HaUidav 
a- Hasan (1976) point out —o—o . / 

The interpersonal component is concersd witii tiie social, ejq)ressive, and conative 
junctions of language, witii expressing tiie speaker's angle: his attitudes and 
judgments, his encoding of tiie role relationships into tiie situation, and his motive m 
saying anytiiing at alL We can summarize tiiese by saying tiiat tiie ideational 
component represents tiie speaker in his role as observer, while tiie interpersonal 
component represents tiie speaker in his role as intruder, (pp. 26-27) 

A text's ideational component conveys information-propositional content which tiie autiior thinks the 
learner doesn't already have (Halliday, 1973; 1978). This informing function dominates adults' 
concepuon of tiie role of language. Adults, especially educators, often have difficulty beUeving that 
language has tiie otiier interpersonal and textual roles. Yet for children and young adults the 
mformative function u minor and late to emerge while tiie interpersonal/social function emerges early 
and IS tiie most important language function (HaUiday, 1978; 1,<J5). Textbooks tiiat overemrhasi'* the 
■(teational function of language may use language tiiat U narrower, less comolex, and less rich. Because 
of this, such textbooJts may inhibit students' language iraming and tiieir reading comprehension and 
writing abihties. 

Metadiscourse, reflecting an autiior's presence in a text, provides a footing or an alignment between 
autiior and reader and between autiicr and subject matter (Gof&nan, 1981). It is "discourse about 
discourse-words, phrases, and clauses-even sentences-tiut refer ... to tiie speech event that the 
discourse and its readers aeatw'-language tnat "announces, directs, and guides" (Williams, 1981, p 
195) and tiiat "calb attention to tiie act of discoursing itself . . ." (DiUon, 1981, p. 114). Williams states 
(1«J1) that as audion write tiicy usuaUy proceed on two levels of discourse. On one level (the primary 
discourse level) autiiors convey referential, topical/subject matter material; on tiie second (the 
metadiscourse >evcl) tiicy help readers organize, classify, interpret, evaluate, and react to that material 
( vande Kopple, 1985). In tiie sentence "It U unfortunate, I tiiink, tiiat women were not aUowed io join 
guilds m tiie Middle Ages," It is unfortunate, I think iUustrates tiie metadiscourse level, the interpersonal 
funrtion, and womai were not ouowtd to Join guilds in the Middle Ages illustrates tiie primary discourse 
le'/ei, the ideational function. 

In order to design and select textbooks, botii tiie primary and metadiscourse levels of discourse must be 
considered when analyzing and critiquing textbook form and style. The advantages of hav-s 
metadiscourse m textbooks are tiiat it permits autiiors to make amiouncements to the reader about 
commg attractions,' change tiie subject, assert sometiiing witii or witiiout certainty, pomt out an 
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important idea, note the existence of readers, and express an attitude toward a*, event. TLe 
disadvantages are that it can bury the primary m-scage or cause readers to rea*^ negatively to the text if 
used too mechanically or obtrusively (Williams 1981). Most communication theorists and modern 
rhetondans believe that when used appropriately, metadiscourse guides and directs readers by helping 
them understand the text and the author's perspective. 

Rhetoric and Textbook Styles 

Pedagogical communication has as its purpose the edwcativc influencing of students; therefore, 
education, as a special form of communication, is a branch of rhetoric In classical rhetoric, the 
particular influencing effect of discourse was narrowed to persuasion, but modem rhetoricians have 
broadened the effects to include expository, didactic modes of discourse which seek to produce rational 
acceptance of information and explanation. Cronkite (1979, p. 67) defines rhetoric as "the study of the 
effects of discursive correlates or bcUef, with beUef understood to bdude both comprehension and 
acceptance.' 

An interdisciplinary convergence of sociology, pragrjatics, anthropology and narratohjgy has resulted in 
a new, expanded rhetoric. The new rhetoric cor^ders oral and written language as homan acl.on, a 
manifestation of rc'ss, intentions, goals, fears, hopes, and aeativc capacities. It defines the dialogue 
(or unpUed dialogue if the speech event is written discourse) rather than the monologue as the 
normative speech event, and views language as a collaborative, social phenomenon. This means that 
rhetonc today has a sodal, interpersonal, and procedural perspective in which both authors and 
readers are role-playing participants in the speech event. 

Authors choose their roles and infer the roles of readers (Purves 1984); readers choose their roles and 
nfer the roles of authors (Tiemey & Raphael, 1981). The roles chosen and inferred determine 
whether or not authors wiP metadiscourse in their textbooks. The choices and inferences that an 
author or reader make are a result of attitudes and beliefs that each has about the worid and each 
other (B.uce, 1981). Of course, the roles that authors choose to play and the roles that readers 
perceive that authors pUy may or may not be the same. The perceived authorial and reader roles and 
perceived author-reader relationships, ho>vever, are important influences on leami^ig from texts as Van 
Peer (19M) and Olson (1988) have also shown. Those who design and select tsxtbooks can benefit 
from studying the factors that relate to students' understanding and acceptance of authors' beUefs and 
attitudes, the perceived relationships between student readers and authors, and the writing style chosen 
by authors. ^ 

Authors of textbooks, like other authors, belong to rhetorical communities, communities of authors 
and publishers with shared knowledge, beliefs, values, and interests that set the nonn for the content 
and rhetoncal fonn~the style of their work (Purves, 1986; see also Apple, 1988). Because the nature of 
rhetoncal commumties changes over the yc- ts, so do the norms. For instance, the conient mduded and 
cmphasiz^ m today's textbooks (Carlson, 1988, Taxel, 1988, & Wald, 1988, present critiques of content 
bias)is different from that of the early part of the century (Woodward & Westbury, 1983). Of course, 
twttbook stylea, the various ways the authors choose to present the content, change also. Thus authors 
of textboob must be concerned with style as weU as content if they wish to write accessible textbooks. 
Current^ the most common textbook style diosen by authors, sometimes referred to as "textbookese," 
IS an objective, unelaborated, straightforward style emphasizing the ideational function of language 
with an anonymous, authoritative 'author' reporting a body of facts in one proposition after another. 
This authontative style is discussed by Olson (in press) and by Luke, de CasteU & Luke (1988). 

But tiiere are other possible textbook styles. For instance, Frances FitzGerald (1979), notes that at the 
turn of tiie century, history textbooks had single historian-authors, who typically wrote readable 
memorable textbooks with stance and an effective style. They wrote this way, she explains, because 
they had something to say about history; therefore, their prose style was natural, personal, opinionated, 
vivid, Uvely, and interesting. Their textbooks had an atmosphere about them and left an impression on 
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sludents-^iualiucs often Ucking in today's textbooks but often found in soci?l studies texts written by 
popular authors for adult general audiences. Accordinp to Fitzgerald, since 1930, authors of history 
textbooks have been writing textbookcse," the deadpan style with the author 'flattened out' by the u.e 
of the third person 'objective' point of view. She believes this is a style that many students find boring 
and diCBcuh to comprehend and evaluate critically. 

Rhetorical Textbooks 

The quesUon, then, is whether presently available textbooks have an appropriate style or rhetorical 
form, and, if they do not, whether this may be one reason for their frequent failure to have the 
educative efifects on students that we would like them to ha\ Textbooks which have rhetorical form 
are referred to as rhetorical textbooks-textbooks that effectively communicate both the desired 
content mformation and the authors' ideas about it by means of metadiscoursc and by means of the 
voice the author chooses for presenting the metadiscoursc to the readers. They are texts that arc 
accessible to readers and that fadUtate understanding and learning. When a tert is rhetorical, it has 
ccrtam features Jound in effective communication, especially effective pedagogical communication 
The metadiscoursc features displayed in Table 3 indicate the criteria for selecting rhetorical tern. 

(Insert TaUc 3 ab.jut here.) 

A rhetorical text presents a complete communication olan of the text with elaborate pre and post 
summaries and briefer updates of content, as weU as the author's intentions and evaluation of the 
content, so that readers can recognize the author's plan and use it for constructing meaning. 

These communicative features are considered particularly critical for young students whose learning 
may be affected not only by their limitations but also by tleir laci of prior knowledge about the 
conventions for expository school writing in general, jud discipline-specific writing in particular 
Autiiors of rhetoncal texts are aware tiiat (a) readers who are unfamiliar witii tiie subject matter or the 
inventions of a partinilar genre or discipline may need expUdt guidance and extra information and 
(b) may need a text which requires fewer hi^er-order inferences or tiiat establishes a close 
mterpersonal relationship between writer and reader (Jarunud, 1986). 

PMlagocial assnmptioiis and metadiscoursc. The rhetorical forms and styles tiiat students see in 
their textbooks are also indicators of underlying pedagogical as; umptions and aims. For example, it 
appears tiiat American social studies' autiiors, publishers and educators currentiy assume that the 
typical soaal studies textbook should be a body of facts witiiout exposition (Westbury, 1985), facts to be 
memorized by tiie reader-like tiie multipUcation tables. The role of tiie textbook authors, then, is to 
report tiie facts, not to explain tiiem or their significance for tiie reader and certainly not to explain 
their plan for reporting tiie facts or to persuade tiie reader of tiieir point of view. The corresponding 
role of student readers is to receive tiie facts passively from tiie tnrth-giving autiiority who wrote the 
text, and to memorize tiiem, not to understand tiie facts or tiie autiior's attitiide towards them and not 
to use the facts to bjild a larger picture or to tiiink criticaUy about what tiie autiior said or did m the 
textbooL 

Anojer implicit assumption prevalent m much social studies pedagogy is tiiat tiie realistic view of 
knowledge and certamty is what counts, rather tiian inquiry, exploration, aeativity, hypothesis 
formation, and tentativencss. Bootii (1974) has pointed out tiie tendency of Western culture to value 
objectivism and to dismiss-as mere belief and tiierefore value-everytiiing tiiat is not verifiable fact A 
rhetoncal community which polaiizes fact and value, ignoring probability-tiie ground between 
objectivity and faitii or feelings-and which extols certainty and a rhetoric of conclusions, rewards the 
mastery of verifiable information. In such a rhetorical community, textbook autiiors would fmd no 
encouragement to write textbooks tiiat promote critical inquiry, probable judpneats, and stance 
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Both of these assumptions would no doubt have aa effect on the use of metadiscourse in textbooks 
Authon may not use metadiscourse at aU or may use only certain types. For instance, students may not 
see hedges such u probably, may, seem or appanntfy used in their textbooks. In that casr, teachers (if 
they read the teachers' manual) are the 'insiders,* concerning main ideas and puipose, and so on, not 
ihe student readers, who then become dependent on teachers foj- this information (see Baker & 
Freebody, 1988). Or writers and publishers might assume that student readers should be semi- 
mdependent readers and that titles, text-embedded questions, and end of chapter or unit remarks are a 
kmd of unpliat metadiscourse to be used along with teacher metadiscourse. On the other hand 
authors and educators may be more likely to use explicit metadiscourse in textbooks if they beUeve that 
students should be independent readers, or that teachers probably do .lot use. metadiscourse, or that 
students will not understand the implicit metadiscourse in textbooks. 

Another reason textbook authors and publishers may decide not to use metadiscourse is the constraints 
of readiibility formulas. Readability formulas, based on word length, word familiarity, and sentence 
length and complexity, are commonly used as indices of text difficulty in the U.S because educators 
assume that naturally written textboob »n ;oo difficult for students. Although the formulas were 
ongmalfy intended to be applied to already written texts, they are now being used mappr.priately by 
textbook writers as they write. The sentence lenjfth constraint often means deleting or avoiding 
metadiscourse smce it usually inaeases sentence length. For marketing reasons, textbook authors and 
pubUshers deade to spend the number of words permitted them on the primary discourse, coverina as 
many topics as possible. 

When textbooks are analyzed, their form frequently reflects a wide variety of pedagogical assumptions 
and values (provided authors/publishers manage to produce the books they consciously or 
unconsciously intended to produce). Tabic 4 illustrates some of these pedagogical assumptions and 
values ouggested by textbook analyses (Crismore, 1984; 1985). 

[Insert Table 4 about here.] 

Text and Disciplinaiy Uvels: Ideational, Textual, and Disciplinaiy Considerations 

A ffoup of researchers have recently suggested different sets of criteria for improving the quaUty of 
textbooks based on their attempts to identify characteristics of content area textbooks that influence 
how weU the content is learned and remembered. Their criteria focus on the ideational and textual 
funcuons of language and on text and disdplbary structures. 

The design criteria forwarded by Armbruster and Anderson (1981; 1984) is a rare example of 
meamngfiil translation of theoiy and research into practice. Their major premise was that ideas ir 
mformative texts must be coherent if students are to learn and remember the information and that the 
structure cf the text is of great importance in achieving textual coherence. Therefore, they beUeve that 
authors stould structure their textbooks in accordance with paradigmatic patterns of thinking found in 
the disapliiie (e.g., cause and effect or goal, action, outcome, generic frames for history) as weU as with 
the conventions of coherent, cohesive written discourse in general. In other words, their goJ was both 
global and local coherence. Another premise was that the more consistent and apparent the 
organization of ideas in a text, the more likely it is that the ideas will be learned, thus an ideal textbook 
would have expliat, consistent, repeated patterns and structures, both global and local. Their design 
cntena is mcorporated into Table 5 along with those of Westbury. 

[Insert Table 5 about here.] 

Westbuiy (1985) attempted to ,jcetch the beginning of a set of criteria for a "text-rhetoric" that 
ongmates m the ideational functioning of language and in a sense of subject matter and disdpJinary 
structures. Westbur/s concern was how to turn history into school texts-into teachable texts thai 
provide a teacher with a resource base for dasswork: exposition by the teacher, discussion, watwork 
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homework, : the like. He was also conceracd with historical thinking, the kind of thinking which 
invohrt the -jen, where, who, how and why (the detail that is the characteristic medium of the 
historian's reasoning) and which invokes the problems in historical explanations. Westbury beUcves 
that transparent teachable textbooks should appeal to the imagination of teachers and students through 
puzzte-poaag, puzzle-soKin^ and meaningfiil work in the classroom. Classrooms, then, become 
workplaces for teacher and student historians who use textboob as resources for learning tb- 
necessary kccwiedge, skill*, attitudes, and conventions for the disdplint. 

Conclusion: What Teachers Can Do 

Although, . s this chapter and others in this volume have repeatedly pointed out, school texts are 
problem>!:c for a host of reasons concerrmg content and fom, we can, I believe, improve their quality. 
By utilizing the criteria given in this chapter those of us involved in desijpiing, selecting and using 
school texu can begin to re-examine our assumptions about language and knowledge, about learning 
and teaching, about readug and writing. 

Teachers can be^in to make a difiference by analyzing and evaluating their current textbooks formally 
or informally, using the criteria suggested in this chapter. Teachers can use formal dexriptive textbook 
analyses, for example, studies which investigate thr extent of metadiscourse use in social studies 
textbooks (Crismore, 1984; Janmud, 1986), or M considerateness of contcut aiea textbooks 
(Armbruster A Anderson, 1981) as models for their own textbook analysis. InformaUy, teachers can 
develop textbook journals in which they and their students analyze and eviliistc ir-tbooks based on the 
crrtena we have discussed in this chapter. In this spi^oach, for each reading assigni>.ent in a textbook, 
both teachen and students, as they read, make notes in the margins of the textbook or on paper using 
the criteria as guidelines. Using these margin notes as data, students and tir aers collaborate in the 
producuon of a textbook joumaL* 

After analyzing and evaiuaUng their te ^ks, teachers are, of course, m a fa- better position to decide 
how to use t»ieir current textbooks more effectively. If, for instance, their cuirent textbooks have little 
or no metsdiacourse, teachers can -pply the missing meUdiy»urse eleneuts themselves in their 
lesson plant and presenUtions. The teacher, then, becomes the metadiscourser, rather than the text. 
To provide u more permanent fonn of metadiscourse and to promote independent learning, teachers 
and/or students can rewrite portions of the textbook mserting metadiscourse where it is needed 
(Collins & Crismore, 1967). 

Teachers can supplement or supplant their cunent textbooks by providing alternative textbooks that 
provide what is missing m the regular textbook. By providing multiple textbooks, teachers expose 
students to a varwty of textbook styles, formats, and approaches. If they are to develop an elaborate 
schema for what a textbook can be, students should see a range of school textbooks written for 
different purposes: mformattve, argumenutive/persuasive, expressive and literary ('"rismore & Hill 
1987b; Cnamore, 19SS; in press) 

Another way teachers can make a difference is by direct invohvment m the selection process itself. If 
teachen ^^have analyzed and evaluated tLeir own textbooks are prepared to report their findings to 
other teachen and to administrators at all levels, they help to educate them about useful selection 
cntena, ways to do teacher textbook research, and the necessity for classroom teachers to assume 
ownership of textbooks. Teachers should pressure for participation on textbook selection committees 
msist on helping to redesign their schools' textbook needs analysis forms, insist on being on statj 
and/or national textbook adoption committees, and insist on being given the time and other resources 
needed to :oretically identify and practically a:,ply selection criteria which have proven educationally 
relevant and useful 

Finally, teachers can become change agents m the design of textbooks. In addition to sending letters of 
advice to authors and publishers, informed by their textbook journals, teachers can write to publishers 
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uuUcatiag they would be willing to help with field testing new textbooks. They might field-test 
textboob in progress by applying the criteria here proposed, perhaps doing an ethnographic study of 
the textbook in use in their own classroom or their colleagues' classrooms. 

In summaiy; those interested in textbook design, selection, and use must think clearly and carefully 
about their theories of language, texts, and disdirfines abd then integrate these into a coherent model 
for the design, selection and use of good educational textbooks. In this chapter, we have tried to assist 
in this difficult process by providing a criterion checklist which can help teachers to systematize their 
subjective judgement about text quality. We have discussed the range of variables, which educators 
need to be sensitne to, from the iaterpersonal, textujj and ideational dimensions of language to the 
i-hetorical form of teats, and, finally, we have suggested practical activities and concrete procedures by 
means of «Uch teachera can exert some influence on the selection process. 
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Table 1 

Some Factors Affecting Textbook Use 



School/ Classroom Context Factors 

Hands*on inservice with the text/famtliarity 

Textbook availability 

Curriculum objectives and guides 

Social studies assignments, activities 

A V availability 

Holidays 

TesU 

School finances 
Interruptions during class 
School policies 

Teacher/Stu dent Factors 

Perceptions of the Text 

Attitudes/expectations for the teacher/student 

Belief system, philosophy about content, teaching, learning 

Prior knowledge of content, language, form 

Reading strategies 

Teaching strategies 

Future goals 

Curiosity 

Absenteeism 

Academic ability 

Personality traits/mental states 

Ethnic background 

Boredom/interest 

Textbook/Materiak Factors 

Text characteristics (teachable, readable, questions, etc.) 

Concept approfmateness 

Workbooks/worksheets 

Textbook subject matter 

PoMiaher assumptiouc 
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Table 2 

Responses to the Questionnaire: Criteria for an Ideal Social Studies Textbook 



Criteria Mentioned 



Students 



Parents 



Group Responses 
Admini- Teacher Teacher 
strators A B 



Interesting/stiaiulating 
Values, feelings, attitudes 
Aesthetically pleasing (colorful 

layout, balance) 
New information, factiuJ 
Readable, clearly written 
Understandable pictures, maps 

diagrams, etc) 
Up-to^e prose and visual 

displays 
Accurate 

Unbiased concern for different 
cultures 

Summaries (before and after 
chapters) 

Definitions/^ossaries 
Questions (embedded and 

end-of chapter) 
Answers to any questions aslced 
Worthwliile learning activities 
Stated purposes 
Challenging,critical thinking 
Well-organized 
Understandable concepts 
Adequate exampief 
Basic, not too many details 
Appropriate content for 

grade-level objectives 
Scope and sequence 
Conflict, controversial topic 

oriented 

Teacher's manual with clear 

instructioii 
Materials for different reading 

abilities 
Sources dted for informatios 

discussed 
Systematic-a course framework 
Supplementary materials 
Good titles 

Appropriate amount of print 
on a page 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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Table 3 

Metadiscourse Criteria for Rhetorical Textbooks 



1. An explicit statement of the discourse topic. 

2. An eiq)licit statement of a superordinate idea/thesis. 

3. Justification statements that powt out the significance of the superordinate idea (and other 
central ideas) for the student*. 

4. Explicit statemenrs about the author's purpose(s). 

5. Explicit sutements about the author's discourse strate^es and methods of development 
(e^g., I will trace the history of . . .; in this next session I describe . . .)• 

6. Explicit statements of topic shifts (We now tiun to . . .)• 

7. Attribution of ideas (According to Mason, . . .). 

8. Explicit statements giving the plan of the chapter/unit (The last part discusse;» and 
composes Y to Z). 

9. Elaborate and briefer previews. 

10. Elaborate and briefer reviews. 

11. Evaluations of the truth conditions of a subject matter proposition (probably, certainly). 

12. Evalimtions of other types (Surprisingly, it is odd that). 
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Table 4 

Reasons for the Lack of Metadiscourse in Textbooks: Publisher's Pedaeoeical 
Assumptions and Values 



Pedagogic theories are not sab-branches of rhetoric-thc study of effective communication. 

The goal of textbooks is to inform rather than to inquire; subject matter should be reported, not 
mtcrpreted and should be value-free and presented as a body of conclusions. 

The presentation of textbook information does not influence the way students think, read and 
write. ' 

Studentt need an authoritative text with absolutes, flat assertions, and lists of "bare" facts, written 
by a flattened oui, anonymous author or a committee of educationists. 

Students should only be taught to read primary level discourse; the interpersonal, social aspects of 
written language are ummportant; emotions, feelings, and attitudes are inappropriate in 
textbooks. 

Textbooks should not be concerned with teaching students about the domains of scholarship-- 
whcre ideas come from, sources, citations, attributions, and references; die textbook should be the 
authority and source of a I statements. 

Controversial t<^cs and oppoitunides for critical reading should be avoided. 

Textbooks do not need macrostnicture; a controlling idea or thesis is inappropriate for a chapter 
or section: therefore, the text structure should be non-hierarchical. 

Goal sUtements and objectives are appropriately included in a teacher's manual, but not in the 
student text. 

Mentioning the discourse topic is important, but pointing out the djcourse plan and the strategies 
used to produce the discourse is not. 

Studenu' general and disdpline-spcdfic anxieties about reading and learning can be ignored. 
Textbook chapters can consist of a body only, with litUe or no introduction or conclusion. 
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Tables 

Criteria ^thesis and Checklist for Quality Textbooks 



Criteria Categories/ 
Variables 



Source of Criteria 

Grade 6: Crismore Arm/And: Westbury: Current/ 

Ideal Rhetorical Coherent Teachable Proposed 

Textbook Textbook Textbook Textbook Textbook 



1. Mefdif^^irnffl^l 

(Interpersonal 
Announcements) 
Topic and topic shift 
Superordinate idea/thesis 
Superofdiiiate structure 
Discourse aim/purpose 
Relevant for readers 
Discourse strategies 
Discourse Ofganizatioa 
Discourse justificatioiis 
AttributioDS for idea 

sources 
Definitions 
Readers' existence 
Truth condition 

evaluations 
Content evaluations 
Author-reader relation- 
ships 

Reviews of main ideas, 

aims, etc. 
Previews ot main ideas, 

structure 
Values, emociona, 

attitudes 

2. TextL««mrf^^H^^|/ 

Acainte,reoeat 

infonnation 
laformatioo pertinent 

to superordinate idea/ 

structure 
Systemati: organization 

apparent to readers 
UnderstaLdabie concept* 
Apropriate amount of 

major omcepts 
Appropriate amount of 

detail 

Adequate amounts/types 
of examples 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



Grade 6: 

Criteria Categories/ Ideal 
Variables Textbook 



Source of Criteria 
Crismore Ann/And* Westbury. Current/ 
Rhetorical Coherent Teachable Proposed 
Textbook Textbook Textbook Textbook 



I TextLevemdiimr^ffnil/ 
Textual A^peHi^ (ennt^A) 

Irtroductioiis: background 
informatioii, connections 

between prior and 

present learning, 

content/structure 

relationships, text 

structure patterns 
Titles/headings that 

signal text structure 

(frames) 
Connectives for idea/ 

text relatiociships 
Informative titles/ 

headings for discourse 

which follows ] 
Content-qypropriate, 

consistent, repetitive 

frames/patterns/ 

stmcturet 
Pronouns dearly 

referenced/close to 

word referenced 
Understandable 

substitutkms for 

words, phrases, clauses 
Signaled Qgnratne 

language 

Figurative lai^[u^ 

appropriate for readers 

knowledge/experience 
Word choice appropriate 

for readers x 
Clearijf written prose x 
WeO-designed, under* 

standaUe visual 

dispUys x 
Visual displays that 

reinforce the text 

frame 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



Source of Criteria 

Grade 6: Crismore A.7n/And: Wcstbury: Current/ 

Ideal Rhetorical Coherent Teachable Proposed 

Textbook Textbook Textbook Textbook Textbook 



Unity-most words 
pertain to main 
idea/frame 

3. DisdpIlM Lgvel 

(Ide£ti<mal Aspects) 

Authors/translators 
with interdisciplin- 
ary perqiective 

Inquiring qiproach: 
craveys nature, 
pedagogy of discipline 

Presents discq)line as 
process, engages 
readers in the process 

Integrates work of 
discipline and the 
dasuoom 

Resource for engaging 
disapUtte-valid 

activities, purdes x 
Primary materials 
Concrete objects: maps 

globe, charts, 

I»ctures X 
Discipline-valid exer 
dses that promote 
hitler level thinkings 
reading; writing 
skills: analyzii^ 
ptedktiQg, hypothesis 
geaeratiiig/testing/ 

evalnatioo x 
Background knowledge/ 
issues fundamental to 
discipline arguments 
A framework that incor- 
porates formal analysis 
of discipline argument 
structure and expli- 
cation of arguments 
by details (discipline) 
expositc^ processes) 



Criteria Categories/ 
Variables 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



Criteria Categories/ 
Variables 



Source of Criteria 

Grade 6: Crismore Arm/And: Westbury: Current/ 

Ideal Rhetorical Coherent Teachable Proposed 

Textbook Textbook Textbook Textbook Textbook 



Adequate space to core 
generalization(s) and 
events 



Adequate explanations 
for each core 
generalization/event 

3. CissiBliafiJUsI (cont'd) 

Generic frames, embedded 
frames spedEc to 
diadpliiie 

4. Other Variahl^ 

Aesthetically pkasing: 
colorful, balanced 
prose, visuals ratio 

Interesting, stimula- 
ting 

Challenging scope and 

sequence 
Questions, answers to 

questions 
Conflict, controversial 

topics 
Frameivork for the 

course 
Materials adapted to 

indHidual differences 

of students 
Infonnatioo about other 

cultures 
Vataes, emotions. 



Supplementary materials 
for teadier (detailed 
manual), students 



x 

X 



x 

X 

X 
X 
X 
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